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IT seems ie appropriate that with the | Englishwoman of whom all classes and political 
first number of the Women’s GazeTTE we should | parties are justly proud. We need make no 
present our readers with the portrait of an | apology for the reproduction of the following 
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extracts from an article on Mrs, Gladstone, 
contributed by a correspondent to a recent 
issue of an American contemporary :— | 


The French have a derisive saying 
that there are no “ political women” in 
England, and hence no salons in 
London. They have no appreciation 
of that class of Englishwomen whose 
influence is far more important and beneficial to society than 
is the corresponding class in France. But there is a social 
factor in English politics unattainable by any other nation, 
and possibly only just such a form of government and with 
such a ruler as Queen Victoria has proved herself to be. 
She is in a large sense the leader of the woman movement 
in her country, a movement which is represented in a stricter 
sense by Mrs. Gladstone, the wife of England’s foremost 
statesman. In this movement there are no diplomats or 
political female deputies; but women who, knowing the 
practical work that must be done fur humanity, are about it 
in earnest fashion, giving the world fitting examples of their 
ability and power as women and workers. To better the 
condition of the people, not to scheme and wire-pull for a 
party, is the aim of women like Mrs. Gladstone, whose social 
power is stronger than the strongest political influence 
that exists. She is a 
noble woman, aside from 
the fact that her posi- 
tion is so exceptional 
that her faults would 
naturally seem trivial, 
surrounded by the halo 
of her rank and her 
husband’s fame. As a 
little child she exhibited 
the unselfishness which 
has made fer name be- 
loved in England. Her 
father said of her that 
she was his most gifted 
child, and always spoke 
with subdued pride of the 
strong character she ex- 
hibited in earliest youth. 
She chose as a schoolgirl 
the motto, “ If you want 
a thing well done, do it 
yourself,” and has kept it 
as hers through life. The 
practical good sense 
manifested by her when 
young has been her magic 
wand through all the 
passing years. She is 
now a woman of seventy- 
six years, and is the 
same wise-minded, sen- 
sible person as she was when she wrote her chosen 
sentence in her diary fully seventy years ago. The story of her 
life would read like a beautiful romance, so full has it been 
of work, domestic, social, and philanthropic, and so overflow- 
ing with happiness. 
The variety and interest which have marked 
“you can Mrs. Gladstone’s life would have been 
{ LOVE THEM.” lacking to a large extent had she not felt 
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such an overflowing sympathy for the people—for the 
poor and trouble-burdened, the weary and the _faint- 
hearted. One of her friends was one day lamenting 
to her that she could do nothing for others because she had 
not means. “Oh, yes, you can, my dear: you can do 
everything—you can love them.” “ But that would not help 
the poor or the sick or the dying,” was answered. ‘Yes, it 
would. It would cheer and bless and comfort. Try it and 
prove my words,” said Mrs. Gladstone, and her visitor parted 
from her in tears, so heartfelt and earnest were her words, 
The story of Mr. Gladstone’s public career 
A LIFELONG is in part his wife's; for in all his under- 
“HELPMEET.” takings she has been a powerful factor. 
Wherever he has journeyed she has gone; 
in whatever work he has been engaged she has been at his 
side, mastering details and keeping pace with him, so that 
she has been his comrade in all things. Mr. Gladstone at all 
times and on every fitting occasion pays tribute to the mind 
and heart of his wife, and attributes to her companionship 
and encouragement the stimulus and solace without which he 
could not have undertaken the tasks he has performed. She 
was his “helpmeet” from their earliest union, and as 
time passed and their affection for each other grew as 
a protecting shelter about them, he relied more and 
more upon her counsels, Always at his side, minister- 
ing to him and divert- 
ing his mind by steady 
cheerfulness and bright 
talk, she has made his 
life an exceptionably 
joyous one, and she 
basks in the sunshine of 
the happiness she has 
created. For many years, 
while her children were 
growing up about her 
and needing her watch- 
ful care, she had mani- 
fold duties, but for a 
long time there has been 
no divided _responsi- 
bility, and the accus- 
tomed way for both 
of them has been to- 
gether, and together in 
a union so close that 
it is really that excep- 
tional thing, a soul mar- 
riage. She alone has 
shared alike in_ his 
recreations, his triumphs 
and defeats, and be- 
yond all the incidents 
of their united lives, her 
unselfish devotion has 
been his staff and his 
support. The recent 
celebration of their golden wedding will still be fresh in the 
memory of our readers. 

Mrs. Gladstone has, of course, from the first 
filled the post of President to the Women’s 
Liberal Federation. We can only say, “ Long 
my she reign! !” 

ur gai os is produced from an excellent 
likeness recently taken by the Stereoscopic 
Company, 
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A POET'S GRAVE. 


By Mr. Justin M’Cartuy, M.P. 


One does not go to the neighbourhood of Margate for the 
sake of poetic association, as a rule, I suppose ; and I may as 
well confess, that until very lately—until one week in the now 
advancing autumn—TI had never seen Margate at all. Yet, 
within a very short distance from Margate—a little drive 
along the seashore, a drive of four or five miles—one comes 
on the grave of an English poet who was alive and amongst 
us, it would seem, only the other day. An English poet 
Am I right in calling him that? The very inscription on his 
monument tells us that his people were mostly Italian. His 
name speaks of his Italian origin; for his name was Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 

Dante Rossetti lies in the churchyard of Birchington— 
Birchington-on-the-Sea—a short drive, as I have said, from 
Margate, the next station homeward to Margate on the line 
to London. I had occasion to be in Margate a short time 
since, and I made it a melancholy duty to arrange a little 
pilgrimage to Dante Rossetti’s grave. The town is a quiet, 
sleeply little place, with a square and a street or two, and 
the churchyard where the poet rests) That is the town ; but 
then, on towards the sea, a sort of villa population has sprung 
up, who all live in bungalows. Nothing but bungalows can 
be seen there ; no ordinary houses ; no semi-detached villas 
no Queen Anne affectations—bungalows and bungalows 
only ; some large, some small; some very large, some very 
small ; some eccentric ; some very pretty, some very ugly ; 
but all bungalows, There is the Rossetti bungalow, where 
the poet and painter died. We talked to the good woman 
in charge of the church and churchyard, and it was she who 
told us of this Rossetti bungalow. She had never seen the 
poet, she told us. He had taken to his bed almost imme. 
diately after coming to try his last chance at Birchington, and 
people had no opportunity of meeting him. But she knew 
all about him, and about his mother, who was living when 
the poet and painter died, and about his sister, with whom 
she said she was still occasionally in correspondence. There 
came up in my mind a sense of contrast between the man- 
ner in which the Birchington sextoness talked to us of Dante 
Rossetti and the manner in which the sexton of the Dover 
churchyard talked to Byron of the grave of Churchill. I 
doubt whether there is in literature anything more pathetic, 
more powerful, in its way, than that poem of Byron's. 
He goes to see the grave of Churchill, at Dover—of “ him 
who blazed the comet of a season ”"—Charchill, who I am 
convinced was a man of genius, and whose name will yet 
come up in literature—# reviendra, much more surely than 
will General Boulanger. ‘The gravedigger knows nothing 
about Churchill except that people sometimes come to see 
his grave, and that he believes he was a famous writer in his 
day, and, therefore, travellers come to pay him homage and 
“ myself whate’er your honour pleases.” Thereupon Byron 
moralises on the futile strife of man to “rip the veil of 
immortality,” and on “obscurity and fame,” on “ the glory 
and the nothing of a name.” 

Well, Dante Rosetti was more fortunate, 80 far as my 
experience goes, in the custodian of his tomb. The tomb- 
stone stands conspicuous in a side path of the graveyard 
quite near the church. On the lowly grave were myrtle 
plants and the Japanese lily. The cross is of white stone, 
and bears an inscription which truthfully tells us how Dante 
Rossetti was “honoured as a painter among peinters, as a 


poet among poets.” The day of his birth and the day of his 
death are of course recorded, and we are told that the 
monument, with its devices, was bespoken by the mother of the 
poet who was then living. So that of him it can be said, as 
Dickens said of Thackeray on his death, that the mother 
who had blest him in his first sleep might have blest him too 
in his last. The inscriptions on the tomb were drawn out 
by William Michael Rosetti, brother of the poet, and the 
devices on the monumental cross were designed by the 
poet’s “life-long friend,” as the stone tell us, Ford Madox 
Brown, the founder of the pre-Raphaelite school in English 
art. In the church itself are two painted windows as memo- 
rials of the painter and the poet—one copied from a painting 
of his own. The devices on the monumental cross in the 
grave-yard symbolise the story of Dante and Beatrice. 
Rossetti’s greatest painting was, to my thinking, Dante’s 
dream, in which he is led by love to where Beatrice is sup- 
posed to be dead, and “Lilith the Wife of Adam ”—the 
mythological first wife—and “The Burden of Nineveh.” 
These are Ford Madox Brown’s well-chosen symbols of the 
genius of his friend as poet and painter. 

Six years and more, I read on the monumental cross, have 
passed since Dante Rossetti was laid in the quiet secluded 
gtaveyard of Birchington. Six years and more since that day 
when I heard a report of his death and I drove at once to 
the house of my dear old friend, William Rossetti, to ask him 
if the news were true, and found that it was all too true. I 
should not have believed it possible that such a time had 
passed. I had always meant to make a visit to Dante 
Rossetti’s grave ; and behold six years and more pass away ; 
and now quite a different business has brought me to 
Margate, and so given me a chance of going to Birchington 
and standing by his grave and looking on the devices drawn 
by the gifted hand of my much-admired old friend Ford 
Madox Brown. I may say that it never was my good fortune 
to know Dante Rossetti personally. I do not know that I 
ever even saw him ; although I knew his brother so well and 
many of his friends, like Ford Madox Brown. Years ago 
there was quite a little artistic coramunity of us—authors, 
painters, sculptors, and journalists, living in the Fitzroy 


- Square region—and we were very sociable, and knew each 


other very well, and liked each other very well too. But 
although Dante Rossetti’s brother and Ford Madox Brown 
and others were living there then, Dante Rossetti was living 
out in the dim limits and far wilds of that Chelsea quarter 
where Carlyle still lived, and where Sir Percy Shelley more 
lately had a theatre, and where I now have taken to 
residing. It was a far cry from the Fitzroy Square region to 
the Chelsea region, and Dante Rossetti in his later years led 
a secluded life; and I never happened to see him. The 
house that he occupied in Chelsea is now habited by my 
friend, the brilliant preacher and popular writer, Mr. Haweis. 
It was a bright autumnal day as we stood by Rossetti’s 
gtave. The sun was shining, and a fresh breeze was blowing 
in from the sea. The church was quiet and olden; not 
quaint or fantastic at all; only Georgian and somewhat 
formal; a little like that church on the riverside at Battersea, 
within whose walls is the monument to Bolingbroke. I 
suppose, in another country, the remains of Dante Rossetti 
wouid lie in some Santa Croce; under other conditions here 
would lie in Westminster Abbey. I do not know whether, 
after all, it is not better for a man of genius that he should 
lie just where fate struck him down and where the loving 
hands of those who watched over him to the last have 
wrapped him in his graveclothes and raised the monument 
above his head and inscribed their tribute of affection and 
admiration on it. I do not know whether this is not better 
and more fitting for some men of genius, at least, than to be 
packed in a srt of motionless mortuary state omnibus, 


THE WOMEN’S TRADE UNION AND 
PROVIDENT LEAGUE. 


By Miss CLEMENTINA BLACK, SECRETARY. 


IN the earlier part of the year 1874 there appeared in the 
Labour News, a letter pointing out the desirability of Women’s 
Trade Unions. In England at that time there were no trade 
unions of women ; but they existed in New York, where one 
(the Female Umbrella Makers’ Union) had paid over £200 
in sick benefits alone during its three years’ existence. In 
New York also a society for the protection of the interests of 
working women (the Working Women’s Protective Union) 
was doing good service, especially in prosecuting employers 
who tried to practise frauds on their workers. The letter in 
the Labour News advocated the formation in England of a 
“National Protective and Benefit Union of Working Women,” 
which should have a central council or board, with branches, 
composed of workers in any trade, all over the country. It 
concluded with a request that persons interested in the 
subject would communicate with the writer. This letter was 
written by Mrs. Emma A. Paterson, the daughter of a 
schoolmaster and wife of a cabinet-maker. She had acted, 
when only nineteen, as assistant-secretary of the Workmen’s 
Club and Institute Union, of which Mr. Thomas Paterson, 
whom she some years later married, was for a time 
honorary secretary. After having worked five years for the 
Club and Institute Union she became secretary to the 
Women’s Suffrage Association, but resigned her office on her 
marriage in 1873. She then paid a visit to America, where 
she discovered the existence of the trade unions mentioned 
above. On her return to England she wrote her letter to 
the Zabour News ; and a short time later (July 8th, 1874), a 
meeting was held in the Quebec Institute, Lower Seymour 
Street, at which a committee was appointed, with Mrs. Paterson 
for honorary secretary, and was called the Women’s Protec- 
tive and Provident Committee. It was decided not to 
endeavour, 1n the first instance, to form a national union, as 
originally suggested, “ but to promote the formation of separate 
societies in the various trades in which women are employed,” 
keeping in view, however, the “ desirability of ultimately pro- 
moting some kind of federation of the various societies.” 
During the first year of its existence the committee suc- 
ceeded in establishing five trade unions among London 
workwomen. It also, after considerable discussion, decided 
to adopt, fur the propagandist association, the name of 
Women’s Protective and Provident League. The name of 
trade unions was at that time still looked upon, in many 
quarters, with suspicion, and even alarm ; and it was thought 
wise not to mark the trade union element by any more 
formidable word than “ Protective” which would at least 
serve to show that something more was aimed at than the 
formation of mere benefit societies. And here it may be 
well to explain precisely the distinction between the Women’s 
Protective and Provident League (now named the Women’s 
Trades Union Provident League) and the trades unions 
which owe their existence wholly or in rart to its efforts. 
The League is a society of persons who give time or work 
or money to try and establish trade unions among women. 
It does not give anything to the unions when once they are 
established. A passage in the third annual report of the 
League explains its origin and intention very clearly. “ It 
was considered that some initiatory step must be taken 
by persons having more leisure and more business know- 
ledge than the great mass of women compelled to work for 
a livelihood would be likely to possess. The League 
consists of persons of all classes whose object it is to 
encourage and aid trade unionism among women, but is 
not itself in any sense a trade union. Your committee 
desire to make this clearly undersiood by thuse not yet 
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acquainted with the work, for they consider it important 
that the League—for which a certain amount of pecuniary 
support must be sought—should be distinguished from the 
Unions which it helps to form, but which, after the first start, 
are independent and self-supporting societies. The com- 
mittee are anxious that it should not be supposed that the 
Unions are merely another form of the numerous charitable 
societies already in existence. After the first formation 
they rely solely upon the payment of their own members 
(women engaged in the respective trades). It is especially 
on the ground of the great value of the spirit of self- 
reliance and independence promoted by these Unions 
among a class hitherto isolated and consequently helpless 
that the committee of the League appeal for increased 
support in their work.” 

The first union formed—the oldest women’s trade union 
in England—was that of women employed in bookbinding, 
which dates from September, 1874. At its fourteenth 
annual meeting, held during the last month, it had 
250 members, and a balance in hand of more than 
£300. It was until within the present year the 
largest women’s union in London, but that honourable 
position belongs now, not to the oldest but to the youngest 
women’s trade union—the union of women employed in 
match-making, which was formed in July of the present 
year, immediately after the strike at Messrs. Bryant and May’s, 
and numbers already no less than 640 members. The scale 
of payments and the rules drawn up for the bookbinders’ 
society have generally served as models for the other unions. 
The weekly payment is 2d., the weekly allowance in sick- 
ness (other than confinements) or non-employment is 53s., 
and the yearly period of benefit allowed eight weeks. A levy 
(generally of 2d.) is made throughout the society at the death 
cf a member. Valuable assistance was rendered in the 
formation of this first union by the members of the men’s 
union in the same tsade. ‘lhe first meeting was held at 
their office, and the most cordial relations have subsisted 
between the societies from the beginning. 

The other unions formed during this first year of existence 
were the Society of Dressmakers, Milliners, and Mantle- 
makers ; a society of women employed in binding, sewing 
and trimming hats (which, however, never really succeeded, 
in spite of much and regular exertion on its behalf); the 
Society of Upholstresses, which continues to exist and has 
been of great value to its members, especially, perhaps, in the 
two or three years of slack trade lately past. The Jubilee 
year, from which so much increase of work was hoped, p'oved 
to upholstresses one of the hardest seasons ever known in 
the trade. The drain on the funds of the society was 
correspondingly great, and, as always happens in times of 
depression, that are not also times of strike, some old 
members fell off, and their places were not filled by new ones. 
This year, things have been rather better, and the number of 
members is again rising ; but the changes of fashion during 
the last fifteen years, the simplification of hangings, the 
abolition of bed draperies and heavy curtain trimmings, have 
tended to make the work of the upholstress less and less of a 
distinct handicraft requiring apprenticeship. Less special 
skill is demanded, and the position of the workers is therefore 
in every way less secure. Naturally, the trade union in a 
trade which has thus changed has all the harder battle. The 
Society of Shirt and Collar Makers was founded in July, 1875. 
It also exists, though its numbers are less than could be 
desired. Its members are almost without exception West 
End workers, and at present efforts to bring in the City and 
East End women have not succeeded. The Dressmakers 
and Milliners, also, have never gained many members. The 
society still exists; but it is so very small that st can be 
regarded only as a possible nucleus. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY HUSBAND’S LIFE. 


By Mrs. JoHN MANDEVILLE. 


INTRODUCTION: WHAT MADE JOHN MANDE- 
VILLE A NATIONALIST. 


“ Individuals die, but the amount of truth they have thought, and 
the sum of good they have done, dies not with them. The men who 
pass over thelr graves reap the benefit thereof, and Humanity gathers 
it up. 

So many friends in England and Ireland have expressed a 
wish to know some particulars of my dear husband’s private 
life and character, that it has made me anxious to write a 
simple record of him which may give pleasure, not only to 
those who knew John Mandeville personally, but to those as 
well who have first heard his name during the past months ; 
and it may also serve to show the circumstances which 
moulded his character and developed his love for Ireland 
and the Irish people. 

John Mandeville was born at Carrick-on-Suir, County 
Tipperary, in the year 1850, being the fourth son of James 
Hackett Mandeville, and of Jane O’Mahoney Mandeville. 

Colonel John O’Mahoney, the Fenian leader of ’67, was 
John’s uncle and godfather, and he was called after him, 
John ©’Mahoney Mandeville. Some of his uncle's friends 
were casting bullets for an intended rising. ‘Che mould heated. 
One of the party carelessly threw it into water, and neglect- 
ing to see that it was properly dried, the next time the boil- 
ing lead was poured in, it exploded and burnt John, who was 
lying in his cradle, so severely that he hore the mark to his 
grave, and thus, as he often laughingly said, branded him 
as a patriot from his earliest years. The Mandevilles were 
of Anglo-Norman descent, their ancestors coming over to 
England with William the Conqueror. Their name is in the 
ioll of Battle Abbey.* They migrated to Ireland in the 
reign of Heny II. from whom they obtained a grant of the 
lands of Balleydine, situated on the river Suir, near the town 
of Carrick. There they held their own through all the count- 
less wars and feuds of the succeeding years. Even Cromwell 
did not destroy them. Tradition tells that the owner of 
Balleydine was an infant, but his foster-mother, with the true- 
hearted devotion of an Irishwoman, besought the great Pro- 
tector to show mercy toward the child, and leave him his 
property, bringing with her a gift of eggs, which Cromwell 
accepted, remarking that as it was the only voluntary pre- 
sent which he had received since he came to Ireland, he 
would grant her petition. He, however, burned the chapel 
at the end of the grounds, which is since called “ Burnt 
Church.” From 1400 all the Mandevilles have been laid to 
rest in the peaceful little churchyard which surrounds it, with 
the exception of my dear husband. He sleeps in Kilbenny 
Churchyard, near Mitchelstown, the burial-place of his mother’s 
family, the O’Mahoneys. Warm adherents of the house of 
Stuart, the Mandevilles raised a regiment for King James. 
Unfortunately, the vessel in which they set sail for France 
was lost, and to this day, along the banks of the Tiver Suir, 
the people say of anything that has mysteriously disappeared 
“that it has gone without tale or tidings, like the Balleydine 
geese.” In later days my husband’s grand-uncle, General 
Mandeville Hackett, played a distinguished part in the Sikh 
war, the natives calling him “ The Big Devil,” and his friend, 
Charlie Napier, “ The Little Devil,” from the bravery with which 
they fought. The penal laws were in force at the time of 
the marriage of John’s grandfather, and as he married a 
Catholic (his first cousin Mary, the sister of General Mande- 
ville Hackett), an attempt was made to prove the invalidity 
of his marriage, and led to the famous case of Mandeville 
versus Mandeville, which was ultimately decided in favour of 
my father-in-law, it being proved that his father never signed 
the Test Act, or was known to enter any place of religious 
worship, or show any sign of religion whatsoever, with the 
single exception of being married by a Roman Catholic 
priest. The probability was that he was a Catholic, if he was 
anything. oe : 

‘The Mandevilles had always been Conservatives in their 
politics; and it was from his mother and her family that 
Joln inherited his feelings of patriotism. For more than 
two centuries the O’Mahoncys had been the leaders of the 
National movement in Mitchelstown. Mrs. Mandeville 
herself, was a woman of very striking characteristics. Left a 
young and beautiful widow, she devoted her who'e life to her 
children’s wellare, and John’s love for his mother was devoted 


* Sir Philip de Mandeville was the first member of the family that 
settled in Ireland, 


and interse. She was a charming raconteur, and some of 
the anecdotes she has told me of the sufferings of her family 
during the troubled time of the rebellion of ’98, may interest 
my readeis and give them an idea of the Ireland of a hun- 
dred years. ago. Tom O’Mahoney (my husband's great 
grandfather) was a man of immense stature, standing six feet 
.six inches in his socks. On one occasion, he had gone to 
buy cattle at the village of Kilworth, near Mitchelstown, and 
having made his purchases, he retired to-the little hotel and 
ordered his lunch. Whilst partaking of it, eight English’ 
dragoons entered the room. One of them instantly exclaimed, 
‘* We cannot sit down with this popish rebel. Leave the room, 
sir.” O’Mahoney, astonished at their conduct, replied, “If 
George the Third and all his army were here, I would finish 
my meal, if I could.” Amazed at this, one of the soldiers 
caught him by the collar, and tried to drag him from his seat ; 
but O'Mahoney’s knocking him down was the signal for a 
general onslaught. Seizing the oaken stool on which he sat 
in one hand and a pewter pint in the other, O’Mahoney 
retreated to a corner of the room, and defended himself so 
bravely that one after another of his eight opponents were 
laid senseless on the floor. He then jumped through an open 
window and made off for his home at Kilbenny, where he was 
not long allowed to remain in peace. The eight soldiers 
complained to their colonel that they had been beaten by a 
party of rebe!s commanded by O’Mahoney. He was arrested 
and ordered to be tried by a court-martial, one of its mem- 
bers, Viscount Kingsborough, being an hereditary foe. Luckily 
for O’Mahoney, the president was an Englishman, and on 
the soldiers being unable to identify: the rebels whom they 
said attacked them, he was allowed, notwithstanding Lord 
Kingsborough’s opposition, to explain the whole affair, with 
the result that—though Lord Kingsborough remarked it was 
sufficient to hang the rebel like a dog, to see the condition 
of his Majesty's soldiers—the president ordered them under 
arrest, and turning towards O’Mahoney regretted that he had 
not a regiment of men like him. Jn 1797 the O’Mahoneys 
were suspected of participation in every plot formed for the 
liberation of their country. Our farm of Clonkilla, though 
forming no part of the Kingston property, is bounded on one 
side by the walls of Mitchelstown demesne, and Lord 
Kingston, nearing from his spies that Mrs. Mandeville’s great 
uncle, John O’Mahoney, was drilling the rebels in the largest 
field at Clonkilla, down by the banks of Spencer’s Silver 
Mulla (or Funcheon, as it is called now), climbed a tree, and 
seeing that it was true, he speedily had O'Mahoney arrested 
and removed to Cork Gaol. ‘So certain was he,” said Mrs. 
Mandeville, ‘that my great uncle would be hanged, that he 
sent for his father, and reminding him that his farms of 
Kilbenny and Furron were held by a lease of lives, one of 
whom was his son John’s, advised him to get another life 
inserted in his place.” The old man proudly looked at the 
tyrant and replied, ‘‘ When your soul is burning in hell my 
sun will be free.” Singularly enouxh, Lord Kingston, who 
was the principal witness against O’Mahoney, died. on his 
journey to Cork for the trial, aud the latter had to be 
released. : 

Mrs. Mandeville possesses a mirror which escaped when 
all the rest of their furniture was burnt by the yeomanry in 
the square at Mitchelstown in ’98 as a warning to. other 
Popish rebels. 

I remember when my husband was confined in Mitchels- 
town Bridewell, pending his trial under the Cuercion Act for 
his specch advising the Countess of Kingston’s tenants to 
defend their homes util the Iand Act passed, his remarking 
to me what a singular coincidence it was tl.at he should be 
confined in the very gaol out of which his grandfather and a 

y of his followers rescued fifty prisoners, whom the then 
Earl of Kingston bad thrown into piison, pending their trial 
at Cork, though to his great indignation not a single one was 
recaptured. 

Mrs. Mandeville’s brothers, Tom and John O’Mahoney weie 
distinguished for their brilliant mental abilities at Trinity 
College, Dublin. Both took an active part in the Title 
Agitation. ‘I'om became a barrister, and died when a very 
young man. John, who devoted his life to the Fenian 
movement, possessed remarkable talent as a linguist. He was 
much given to Gaelic studies, and executed an admirable 
translation of Keating’s ‘“ History of Ireland,” published by. 
Haverty, of New York. 

Can my readers doubt that, descended from such a family, 
and hearing from his mother’s lips such tales and traditions, 
John Mandeville was deeply imbued with a passionate 
love for Irelund and her people, and that the great object 
of his life was to see his native land once again a Nation? 
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Hevwoop, of 11, Paternoster Buildings, London, and Deansgate, Manchester, 
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Owing to the necessity for going to press with our first number 
earlier, by some days, than we had anticipated, we are obliged to 
omit our weekly column of General News, and many other features 
(including references to current events in Ireland, and notes on 
women’s work at the Universities), which we hope to make perma- 
nent in our future issues, 

Our second issue will be dated Saturday, Nov. roth, but will 
probably be issued a few days earlier. It is hoped that orders for 
ed, Tm will be forwarded as early as possible. Thereafter we shall 
publish on the Saturday of each succeeding week, endeavouring to 
arrange for the supply of the trade from one to two days earlier, 


The issue of November roth will include an article by Mrs. 
Harry Drew, nee Miss Mary Gladstone, on “Men and Women.” 
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OUR PROGRAMME. 


THERE have been and there still are many Women’s papers, 
Some are devoted to religious, philanthropic, or industrial 
projects. Some are filled with information on all subjects 
supposed to be particularly interesting to women and gidls. 
There are alse papers in which a record is given of 
women’s political work, and more especially of any reform or 
attempted referm of English law in its relation to women. 
But we are not aware of the existence of any paper which 
is the organ of Liberal women’s work and interest in the 
‘commonwealth, and this is the precise function we shall 
Strive to fulfil. 

The most promiment question at the present time in the 
Yninds of the people is, of course, the government of Ireland, 
arid many thousands of Englishwomen, filled with deep 
‘sympathy for the sorrows of that unhappy country, are anxious 
‘so to direct their efforts as to secure the greatest possible 
Ykesults for good. It is hete that a comparison of different 


"tmethdds is so useful, in order that everyone may choose for | 


iherself that which she feels best able to perform. 
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Information as to the condition of Ireland and the - 
administration of the law can be thoroughly given only in 
publications entire'y devoted to the purpose. Nevertheless, 
we believe that for two reasons the WoMEN’s GazeTTE may 
usefully publish an Irish letter and a column of Irish news. 
In the first place, some of our readers will find it conveni- 
ent to have a selection of the voluminous matter contained 
in other papers presented to them in the same newspaper 
that they consult for accounts of women’s political work. 
In the second place there is sometimes a particular aspect 
from which women desire to inspect a set of facts which is 
not the one likely to be most useful to men. It is quite 
possible that a man and his wife visiting the distressed 
districts in Ireland would come back with precisely the same 
political views, but the illustrations they would quote in 
support of them would be different. Details of domestic 
management would be remembered by women as proofs of 
character, or of circumstances which would escape alto- 
gether the notice of a man. For this reason a woman’s 
report of what is going on in Ireland and elsewhere will be 
acceptable to women, even though they read of the same 
occurrences in other publications. 

So far we have taken the Irish question as the example of 
the kind of subject-matter demanded by Liberal women in 
their organ. There are, of course, many other questions 
about which they desire to read and discuss. Free trade 
directly affects the comfort of the home, and a woman with 
Liberal convictions will want to know of insidious attacks 
upon and eloquent defences of a principle to which she owes 
so much. There is also a large group of political questions 
about which Liberals do not agree, and in which women are 
particularly interested. We may take as a fair example the 
political enfranchisement of women. Even those who are 
heartily in favour of women having some representation in 
the House of Commons differ among themselves as to the 
details of the measure to be desired. Are married as well as 
unmarried women to vote, lodgers as well as householders ? 
We shall attempt to satisfy our readers by allowing all 
questions of this kind about which Liberal politicians differ 
to be thoroughly discussed from all points of view in these 
columns, It is not unlikely that those who now believe 
themselves to be irreconcilable only need a more 
thorough knowledge of each other’s opinions to find them- 
selves in harmony. At any rate we are certain to aid that 
side upon which the arguments are soundest by giving a 
perfectly impartial opening to both sides. 

Trade unionism has played an important part in building 
up the great democracy, which has now the power, if it 
chooses to use it, of governing the British Empire. The 
unionism of working women is yet in its infancy, but it is 
intensely interesting to those who see to what it may grow. 
We shall be in a position to supply information from the most 
active organisers in this movement, and we shall also give due 
attention to the other matters specially interesting to working 
women, as, for example, the improvement of artisans’ dwellings, 
the management of board schools, the election of school 
boards, and schemes of co-operation, distributive and 
productive. 


ignorance and prejudice of some of our countrymen havc 
caused a system of disastrous misgovernment to be estab- 
In India, millions of our fellow- 
subjects groan under such burdens, and such injustice that 
| it seems only necessary for the case to be understood to be 
: remedied. We have secured reliable accounts of English 
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| Ireland is not the only part of the Empire where the 
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government in India to be sent to us by one who is well 
versed in the Indian law and its administration without being 
under the influence of Anglo-Indian officialism, and we 
confidently look forward to the creation by this means of 
sound opinions on Indian affairs and cordial sympathy with 
Indian grievances which are almost entirely wanting at 
present among the rank and file of the English people. 

In the administration of the Education Act, the Poor Laws, 
and Municipal and County Government, women hold the 
same position as men, both as electors and as possible 
candidates, except for certain disabilites of married women. 
The action of women in connection with these matters will 
therefore be carefully recorded in our columns, and we shall 
invite correspondence on any controverted topic that may 
arise in connection with it. Even when local boards are 
not elected on political party lines the action taken by them 
has often an important influence on the Legislature ; and as 
the administrators may make or mar the usefulness of an 
existing Act of Parliament, so they frequently insure success 
or failure for a proposed change in the law. In this manner 
the subject of local government comes well within the lines 
of a journal such as this, and we have reason to believe that 
it is one which specially attracts the attention of public- 
spirited women. 

The rapid advance of public opinion regarding the higher 
education of women surprises the most enthusiastic of its 
promoters. No reform in our century has made more steady 
progress. We shall give accurate accounts of this movement 
at the great educational centres, and full reports of meetings 
of educational associations at home and abroad. 


In a rapidly-growing country, constant legislation is | 


necessary, and it is successful exactly in proportion to its 
accordance with the wants of the people. These wants can 
only be formulated and expressed in an intelligent manner 
when the knowledge of public affairs, or, in other words, when 
political knowledge, is general among all classes of the 
people. To those who believe this (and we cannot imagine 
the democrat who does not believe it), the natural importance 
of political education for women must be obvious. It is, then, 
to the democracy of England, men as well as women, to 
whom we appeal for encouragement and help in this attempt 
to foster thé public spirit of Englishwomen and to strengthen 
their efforts on behalf of the common weal. 


Womex have entered upon organised political work at a 
fortunate moment. They have been drawn into active 
alliance with the Liberal party just when it has finally 
cut itself adrift from the old Whig traditions and thrown 
itself heart and soul into the great democratic movements 
which are shaping the destinies of the Empire. The Liberal 
party has adopted the principle of Home Rule. It is a 
principle which cuts deep. It is a principle which has 
brought not peace but a sword. As the Liberal party learns 
to know how to wield it, learns how mighty is its power, 
many of the fetishes before which the party has in past years 
bowed down will be hewn asunder, much of the dry-rot 
which has infected some limbs of the party will be cut away. 
It is a vital principle. It is the foundation of a democratic 
as opposed to an aristocratic government, and once fairly 
grasped will give the key to many of the problems which 
have grown out of our complex modern life. Few have 
foresight enough to guess where some of these long-sought- 
for solutions will lie. But Ireland is the one concrete 
example of the necessity and the value of the principle, and 
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Ireland will be the ground where the first experiments in its 
application will be made. 

There has been no nobler movement in history than the 
magnificent leap which the Liberal party has taken in this 
direction under the inspiration of its great leader; and the 
glory of it has been enhanced by the fact that it has been 
made by the women of the party as well as by the men. 
The union of heart and hand which has grown out of this 
united action forms the firmest basis for future work, and 
the happiest augury for its fulness and many-sidedness. Men 
and women who have fought for the application of the 
principle of Home Rule to the wrongs and the sorrows of 
Ireland will discover, by parity of reasoning, those wrongs 
and sorrows of England which it might cure, and will also 
have learned by experience the wisest methods of its 
application. 

It is a principle which implies not only the delegation ot 
duties and responsibilities to those best fitted to discharge 
and bear them, but it implies the due and the equal recog- 
nition by the state of all the human beings which compose 
it. It promises a wider, more fruitful field for individual 
action ; it will nourish a larger number of men and women, 
willing and competent to serve the state ; and it will there- 
fore make the corporate voice of the state so based wider 
and mote potent. This may be looking too far ahead, but 
it is never amiss to keep ideals in view, especially when a 
difficult step has to be taken on a new, untrodden path. 
We believe that the concentration of the energies of women 
upon the realisation of this ideal will be of service to them, 
not only in guiding them as to the methods of their present 
organisation, but also as to those future re-adjustments of 
their own social and pol'tical condition which are necessary 
to a perfectly healthy, well-ordered state. 

There can be no more effectual training than that gained 
in the disciplined service of a noble cause. The women 
who have pledged themselves, from no secondary hopes of 
gain, but from passionate sympathy with sorrow, and pure 
enthusiasm for justice and righteousness, to the cause of 
Treland, will reap a harvest for which they did not look when 
they solemnly vowed themselves to the work. Their act of 
consecration will have wider issues than they know, but in 
any case they must feel repaid a thousand times over for 
their labours by such words as fell from Mr. W. O’Brien’s 
lips in acknowledging the Englishwomen’s address of 
sympathy, presented at the Waterford civic demonstrations 
last month :— P 

“I attach the highest value to the sympathy and the 
assistance of women in this great struggle, and every struggle 
that rgquires unselfishness and holy inspiration to sustain 
it . » + I do most heartily hope that the time will 


never come when good and noble women will not have a - 


most potent influence in moulding the character, and 
moulding the future of the Irish race . .. I can 
never forget the many Englishwomen who are now on our 
side. I can never forget the influential part they are bearing 
in the great movement that is carrying us on to victory! 
It is impossible not to feel prouder and more confident of 
a cause that can command such devotion, such sympathy, 
and such prayers.” - 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the forth- 
coming School Board elections, whether in the metropolis 
or in the provinces. We hope that among the candidates 
who come forward, women, imbued with the principles of 
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sound Liberalism, will be well represented. We are bound 
to add that it will be a grave misfortune, alike for the cause 
of education and for the success of women's work, generally 
if any voters are led to support women candidates simply 
because they are women, and without regard to programme 


or principles. 


* * 
* 


It is to be hoped, nay more, we have a right to expect, that 


men and women everywhere claiming the name of Liberal, | 


will present a solid and united front against the forces of 
the reactionary party in whatever garb they may be presented, 
whose counsels have already been far too dominant in shap- 
ing our educational policy. 
= 

In connection with this subject we would call attention to 
the announcement in another column of the action taken by 
the Bradford Women’s Liberal Association. An important 
“new departure” is to be found in the acknowledgment by 
the Bradford Liberal Executive of the right of the Women’s 
Association to nominate at least one member of what is 
called in Bradford, the Liberal Eight. But the next 
announcement is even more important, which is, that as the 
outcome of this fusion of interests, .at an extraordinary 
general meeting on the 15th October Mrs. W. P. Byles was 
unanimously chosen as a candidate for the ensuing School 
Board election. ‘This is as it should be. We entertain no 
doubt as to the result of Mrs Byle’s appeal to the electors, 


+ & 
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Oh! the majesty of the law when administered by 
an Irish resident magistrate! The other day, at the 
Cork Police Office, Stanhope Townsend, genéleman, 
of the firm of Hussey and Townsend, the well-known 
land agents, was charged before Mr. Gardiner, R.M., 
with having committed a criminal assault upon a 
woman. ‘The charge having been proved, Mr. Gardiner, 
resident magistrate, thought the ends of justice satisfied by 


a fine of five pounds. 


oF 
This is the same Mr. Gardiner, R.M., who, some time 
ago, at Kanturk, County Cork, sentenced eight Irishmen to 
two months imprisonment, with hard labour, for taking part 
in a meeting of a suppressed branch of the National League. 
The pulice were not present at the meeting, and the only 
evidence they offered was that they had been listening out- 
side the windows, and that “resolutions of a National 
League character ” were proposed and carried. In addition 
to the sentence above mentioned, the magistrates decided to 
record the conviction on the licence of those among the 

defendants who were publicans. 

7 
Now, the case of Mr. Gardiner will repay some attention. 
He is one of those persons, formerly a constabulary officer, 


of the sufficiency of whose legal knowledge the Lord Lieu- | 


tenant of Ireland has expressed himself satisfied. We 
cannot ourselves trace exactly where the Lord Lieutenant 
graduated in law, but, of course, under the existing adminis- 
tration that is a very small consideration. 


* 
* 


It is to be devoutly hoped, however, that Mr Gardiner’s 
knowledge of law is keener than his sense of justice. Down 
to March last he had himself sent 30 poor people in Ireland 
to prison under the Coercion Act, for participation in such 


| 
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offences (s#:) as that of defending their homes, and protest- 
ing against being exterminated, and as he has been busily 
occupied in the same kind of work ever since, we may 
expect soon to hear of his promotion. We have not time in 
the present issue to analyse the savagery of some of his sen- 
tences, but we have probably said enough to prove that Mr. 
Gardiner does good service to the Irish Government for the 
salary of five hundred and fifty pounds per annum, which 
the British taxpayers are privileged to award him. 


* 
* 


Still the same sad tale. A correspondent writing to the 
Waterford Express says: If landlords require evidence about 
the state of their tenantry, [ would recommend them 
to sit for an hour in a Revision Court. At Dungarvan, on 
Friday, the voters’ list for several unions was called over, and 
the only music which you could hear was “ Rates Nor paid,” 
“Out of possession,” “Gone to America,”  DEapD!” 
After hearing all this evidence you would be surprised to see 
any person alive and working in the rural districts. And 
still the cry is for Rent! Rent!! Rent!!!_ 


+ * 
* 


We most heartily congratulate that good and brave man, 
Father McFadden, upon his release from Derry Gaol. When 
he has time to favour the readers of the WoMEN’s GAZETTE 
with some account of the days of his imprisonment, we shall 
most gladly publish it. 

7 * 

Mr. Balfour is said to have denied, in the House of 
Commons, that Father McFadden was taken through the 
streets of Derry to the gaol, with his hands in manacles, and 
at a time when he was subject to the insults of the Orange 
portion of the factory employés who were going to or re- 
turning from their mid-day meal. We should much like to 
have Father McFadden’s version of the facts. 


& & 
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The Winter Session of the Women’s Department at Owens 
College (Victoria) was opened on Monday, October 8th, with 
a brilliant lecture on * A Visit to Athens,” by Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick, M.A., of Corpus Christi, Oxford. The lecture was 
illustrated by a large number of beautiful dissolving views, the 
original photographs of which were mostly taken during 
Mr, Sidgwick’s recent visit, and under his superintendence. 
There was a large attendance of women students and their 
friends. The gentlemen undergraduates were also well rep- 
resented, their occasional demonstrations sometimes drawing 
from Mr. Sidgwick, much to the delight of his audience, 
a severe and well-directed retort. Once, for instance, they 
expressed themselves as being greatly shocked on hearing 
that one of the classical towns in ancient Greece had now 
a “railway station with a refreshment room.” ‘I am glad 
to see,” said Mr, Sidgwick, ‘that the delicacies of the gentle- 
men are so easily affected.” 
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Lace and embroidery form one of the many most interesting 
exhibits at the Italian Exhibition, West Brompton; Naples, 
Milan, Rome, Turin, Messina, Venice, and Barano are all 
represented by numerous stands. At the present time in the 
city of Venice alone employment is given to three thousand 


hands in lace work, whilst embroidery employs nearly two 
thousand persons, for the most part women and girls. 


The Exchange Telegraph Company understands that Mr. 
Edison has despatched a perfected phonograph to Mr. 
Gladstone, and that the right hon. gentleman has consented 
to speak into the cylinder a message to the American people, 
which will be reproduced in New York, 
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WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


- NOTICE TO SECRETARIES AND OTHERS. 


Reports, Notices, &¢., of Meetings or Social Gatherings 
should reach the Editor not later than the Saturday preceding 
the publication of each weekly issue. 
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We are authorised to state that the Women’s Liberal 
Federation have decided to hold two meetings during the 
visit of the National Liberal Federation to Birmingham. A 
conference, open to women, will be held on Tuesday morn, 
ing, November 6th, at eleven o’clock, in the Masonic Hall- 
Birmingham. On Wednesday afternoon, November 7th, at 
2-30, a public meeting, open to both men and women, will 
be held in the Town Hall. The president of the Federa- 
tion (Mrs, Gladstone) has consented to preside at the 
meeting in the Town Hall. Tickets may be obtained from 
Miss A. Macdonell, the Secretary of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, 23, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., or from the Hon. 
Sec. of the Birmingham and Midland Central Reception 
Committee, 75, Wellington Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


‘CONFERENCE OF NORTHERN ASSOCIATIONS. 


A most important conference of ‘representatives of the 
Women’s Liberal Associations, throughout Yorkshire and 
Durham, was held on Friday, October 19th, at York. We 
regret that owing to the unavoidable necessity of going to 
press with our first number several days before the date of 
issue, we are compelled to hold over our report of the 
proceedings. Among those who took part were Mrs. 
Theodore. Fry, Darlington, hon. sec. of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation; Mrs. Alfred Illingworth, and Mrs. W. P. 
Byles, of Bradford; Mrs. Spence Watson, of Newcastle ; 
Mrs. H. J. Wilson, of Sheffield; Mrs. Joshua Rowntree, and 
Mrs. Ellis, Scarborough. The subjects discussed included the 


- extension of Women’s Liberal Associations and political 


work among women in the country districts, the influence 
that women can exercise in municipal elections, the training 
of individual members of Liberal Associations to personal 
service, and other practical questions. Mrs. Edward W. 
Smithson, hon. sec. of the York Women’s Liberal 
Association, presided. 

In the evening, at a public meeting in the Institute, York, 
Mrs. Fry, presiding, Mrs. Byles delivered a most excellent 
address upon the subject of her recent visit to County Kerry 
and County Clare. Other speakers followed. . 

"Delegates to the Conference attended from the following 
branches :— 

Newcastle, Gateshead, York, Scarborough. 

Darlington, Whitby, Hull, Doncaster. 

Sunderland, Sheffield, Bradford (3 divisions). 


YORK WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ina circular letter, signed by the President, Mrs. Rowntree, 
and Mrs. Edward Smithson, hon. sec., the following is set 
forth as the wintér programme, which gives every appearance 
of being both useful and interesting. We congratulate our 
friends at'York on such practical signs of their activity. 

The committee are glad to be able to announce that their 
arrangements for a course of lectures to members and 


friends on political topics, during the next six months, are 
nearly completed. 

In November, there will be a lecture on “The Working 
Classes and the Land,” by Mr. Frederic Impey, hon. 
secretary of the Allotments and Small Holdings Association, 
author of “ Three Acres and a Cow.” 

In January, it is intended to hold the annual tea, with a 
public meeting to follow. 

The annual meeting for election of officers and transaction 


of business will be held at a separate time, of which due 
notice will be given. 


In February, it is expected that Miss Florence Balgarnie 
will give an address on ‘“‘ Women as Citizens and Voters,” 
and Mrs. Henry Richardson, our former president, has 
kindly promised the use of her drawing-room for an after- 
noon meeting on the same question. 

Other subjects promised us are ‘‘ Notes of a Recent Visit 
to Ireland,” by Mr. John S. Rowntree, J.P., and “‘ The True 
Method of Municipal Government,” by Mr. W. Johnson, 
B.A, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The annual meeting of the C.W.L.A. was held on Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 11th, when the report of work during the 
past year was read. The number of members has greatly 
increased, and now amounts to 380. Mrs. Bateson was 
unanimously chosen as president of the association for the 
ensuing year, and the programme for the winter was laid be- 
fore the meeting. Among other things, social gatherings, 
called “Friendlies,” will be held every month, to which 
members are invited to bring their friends. An address on 
some political topic forms the main attraction on these occa- 
sions, and the programme is to be varied by music and sing. 
ing, with an interval for refreshment and conversation. 
Meetings of this kind were held last winter, and were found 
to be extremely interesting and helpful, and were always well 
attended. This association has sent contributions to the 
“ Evicted Tenants’ Fund,” and also to the “ Parnell Ex- 
penses Fund,” besides carrying forward a substantial balance. 
The hon. sec. is Mrs. Tillyard, of Fordfield. 


BRADFORD. 


The fortnightly general meetings began on October 8th, 
when there was a large attendance to hear Miss Orme, LL.B., 
describe her recent experiences in Ireland. It was a graphic and 
instructive address, and was listened to with deep attention. 
The Hon. Sec., Mrs. W. P. Byles, reported that the tenth bale 
of clothing for the poorer Irish tenants was being made up for 
the Listowel district. The Associations at Portsmouth, 
Oxford, Davenham, Ambleside, and Kennington had con- 
tributed to these bales, and the Associations at Paddington, 
Hyde, Hampstead, and Leamington had sent bales direct. 
Work in the municipal elections was organised, and a sub- 
committee was appointed to select a candidate for the School 
Board election in November. Great satisfaction was 
expressed that the Liberal Executive had acknowledged the 
right of the Women’s Associations to no.ninate at least one 
member of what is called in Bradford the Liberal Eight. 
At an extraordinary general meeting, on October 15th, Mrs. 
W. P. Byles was unanimously chosen as the School Board 
candidate This complete fusion of the interests of the two 
wings of the party will undoubtedly increase the chances of 
maintaining the Liberal supremacy on the School Board in 


what threatens to be a complicated contest. 
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NEWPORT AND SOUTH MONMOUTH. 


The inaugural meeting of the Cwmbran branch of the 
above association was held at Cwmbran, on Wednesday, 
October roth. The proceedings were opened by a tea 
meeting, followed by an address from Mrs. Swann, of 
Bristol, on “ Women’s Part in Political Work.” Mrs. Swann 
called the attention of her audience to the questions of edu- 
cation, finance, municipal work, and especially to the 
pressing needs of Ireland, and showed what a great part 
women could take in helping on the needed reforms. At the 
close of the meeting the following resolution was passed : 
‘‘That this meeting indignantly protests against the brutal 
coercion exercised by the present Government towards 
Ireland, and records its fullest confidence in the Liberal 
policy of conciliation and justice.” A most hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded Mrs. Swann for her encouraging, 
sympathetic, and interesting address. The chair was filled 
by Mr. Parry, of Cwmbran, supported by the Rev. J. 
George, Rev. T. Evans, and Mr. C. M. Bailhaghe. 


sd 


NOTTINGHAM. 
A REPLY To MRS, FAWCETT. 


The annual meeting of the Castle Ward Branch of the 
Nottingham Women’s Liberal Association was held Oct. 16th, 
in the Methodist Free Church Schoolroom, Lenton Boule- 
vard. Mrs, Bayley, the president of the branch, occupied 
the chair, and there was a good attendance of ladies. 
Amongst those present were Mrs. W. W. Miller, Mrs. T. 
Bowis, Mrs. A. W. Lambert, Miss Farmer, Mrs. Hollowell, 
Mrs. Casson, Mrs. Cox, Mrs. Dockerty, Miss Cooper, Mrs. 
Preece, Mrs. Morrell, Mrs. Wright, Mrs. Suffolk, Mrs. Roe, 
Mrs. Marvin, Mr. E. Brookes, and Mr. T. Bowis. Mrs. 
Bayley delivered an admirable presidential address, which 
was fully reported in the Wottingham Daily Express. Mrs. 
Bowis, hon. sec., and Mrs. W. W. Miller, hon treasurer, 
presented their reports, which were of a most encouraging 
nature. Mrs. Bayley said that the committee had had under 
their consideration the speech delivered by Mrs. Fawcett at 
Nottingham ; and if that meeting sanctioned it they proposed 
to send areply. The reply having been read and agreed to, 
Mrs. Holloweil moved, * That the members of this association 
heartily concur with the sentiments expressed in the letter in 
repiy to the statements made by Mrs. Fawcett in July and in 
September last, and that they hereby empower their secretary 
to forward the same, with all respect, to Mrs. Fawcett, trust- 
ing she will receive it in the spirit in which it is sent, viz , for 
the better understanding of all parties of this terribly vital 
question of justice between a weaker and a stronger country — 
a question on which true womanhood cannot stand aloof.” 
Mrs. Drury seconded the resolution, which was carried un- 
animously, and before leaving the room every lady present 
signed the letter. Various alterations of the rules having 
been made, Mrs. T. Bayley was re-elected president of the 
association, with Mrs. T. Bowis as secretary and Mrs. W. 
W. Miller as treasurer. The vice-presidents and the members 
of the committee were also re-elected, and the meeting closed 
after the usual votes of thanks had been accorded. 

[We regard the reply sent to Mrs, Fawcett as a most powerful 
letter, and only regret we cannot reproduce it through pressure upon 


the space of our first number, We think it should certainly be 
published in leaflet form.— Ed.) 


November 3, 1858. 


NEWS AND NOTES ON THE SUFFRAGE 
QUESTION. 


THE essence of all true Liberalism is representative 
government. It is a right due no less to the State than to 
the individual. No State is truly great unless its foundations 
are rooted deep in the hearts of the people. It is repre- 
sentative government, welding, as it does, individual opinion 
into coherent shape, which keeps alive the sense of individual 
responsibility. As our great leader, Mr. Gladstone, has said: 
“ All those who live in a country should take an interest in 
that country, love that country ; and the vote gives that sense 
of interest, fosters that love.” 


** 
The women of this country are proving, by word and deed, 
that they do take an interest in and love their country. The 
Women’s Liberal Federation, with its many and ever- 
increasing ramifications, affords the most brilliant proof of 
this. But if we accept Mr. Gladstone’s dictum, it is our 
duty to foster interest and love by seeking to confer the vote 
upon women. If women, as mere spectators, or individual 
helpers, evince already so much patriotic feeling, how much 
may we not expect the State to gain from their enfran- 
chisement ? Phe 
The National Society for Women’s Suffrage, founded as it 
was twenty years ago—largely through the influence of the 
late John Stuart Mill (its first president)—still continues its 
exertions, and has for its object ‘‘To obtain the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise for Women on the same conditions as it 
is or may be granted to men.” It is worth noting that 
through Mr. Mill's amendment to the Reform Bill of 1867, 
the question of the enfranchisement of women was debated 
in the House of Commons before it had been hzard of ina 
single public meeting or supported by any organisation. 


** 

We are so accustomed now-a-days to see and hear ladies 
upon public platforms that it is hardly credible that not 
until July, 1869, was a meeting with lady speakers ventured 
upon in London. Mrs. Peter Taylor presided, and amongst 
the list of gentlemen who assisted are the names of such 
prominent Liberals as Mr. John Morley and Mr. Stansfeld, 
together with the late Charles Kingsley. It is well to notice 
this, for the Conservatives (who in matters of reform inva- 
riably go over in a body to the winning side) are now 
declaring that they are the great promoters of women’s 
enfranchisement. 6 

As a matter of fact, it has never been a party question. 
One of the measures of last session which will be reintroduced 
next year was brought in by Mr. Walter McLaren, M.P., 
Mr. Woodall, M.P., Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., Dr. Cameron, 
M.P., Mr. Edward Heathcote, M.P., Mr. Arthur Williams, 
M.P., and Mr. Howarth, M.P. It is as follows :— 


FRANCHISE EXTENSION. 


AD. 1888. A Bill to Amend the Law relating to the 
— Representation of the People. 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliamentassembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

t. This Act may be cited as the Represen- 
tation of the People (Extension to Women) 
Act, 1888, 

2. For all purposes connected with and 
having reference to the right to vote at Parlia- 
mentary elections words in the Representation 
of the Peoples Acts importing the masculine 
gender shall include women, 


SHORT TITLE, 


WOMEN TO 
HAVE SAME 
VOTING 
RIGHTS 
AS MEN. 


* 

Many women’s Liberal associations are evincing active 
interest in this question. Amongst some of the associations 
holding meetings in support of women’s suffrage within the 
next few weeks are those of Oxford, Leamington, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Hull, and Newport (Mon). Tne Central 
Committee of the Suffrage Society, 29, Parliament Street, 
London, S.W., are always ready to send lady speakers or 
lecturers to political associations willing to hear them. 


& 

Since the struggle for enfranchisement began in 1867, 
women, provided they are unmarried or widowed ratepayers, 
have obtained the nght for voting at School Board, Munict- 
pal’ and now County Board elections. The exclusion of 
married women now and again leads to some curious scenes} 
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The following was reported the other day during the revision 
of the lists for South Leeds, at the Town Hall, before Mr. 
Soden, revising barrister. Mr. Warren, solicitor, and Mr. 
Overend, agent, appeared on behalf of the Conservatives ; 
and Mr. Harrison, solicitor, and Mr. Finnie, agent, for the 
Liberals. The monotony of the formal proceedings at the 
morning sitting was relicved by an amusing incident arising 
out of the claim of a woman to have her name put on the 
municipal list. In answer to Mr. Harrison, who asked her if 
she was a widow, she replied: “No, I am a deserted 
woman ;” adding that her husband had left her three years 
ago. ‘Thereupon the revising barrister informed her that 
she was not entitled to vote, an intimation which appeared to 
considerably surprise the claimant, who. replied in tones 
which were heard all over the court: “ Well, if I cannot 
have my vooat I will stop my taxes, because a taxpayer has 
to be a voter, Vooats only relates to them ’at pays taxes.” 
The Revising Barrister : ‘‘ You can continue that outside.” As 
she was about to leave the court, the woman shouted 
vehemently : ‘* There shall be an Act brought before Parlia- 
ment that all deserted wives shall pay no taxes if they munno 
vooat. I pay every tax. If a woman munno vooat when 
she pays her taxes, we'll see who shall vooat. I'll tell you 
straight, if I cannot have my vooat I shan't pay my taxes.” 
With some difficulty the aggrieved lady was persuaded to 
depart. 
*'s 

Although women sit as members upon school boards and 
boards of guardians, no woman has yet attained a plac: on 
a municipal corporation. I understand that the Vigilance 
Association and other bodies are going to runa lady candidate 
for the London County Council, in spite of the official 
assurance that only men are eligible. Mrs. Henry Fawcett, 
one of the first to speak upon a suffrage platform, is the lady 
whom they are desirous of nominating. 

AGATHA. 


LETTER ON ART, DRESS, AND POLITICS. 


Lonpon, Thursday Afternoon. 

Dear Mrs. LANKESTER, — Although lovely autumn 
weather has at last arrived we have now heen home some 
days. We had stayed by the river for weeks hoping for a 
St. Martin’s summer, which was so long in coming that, 
concluding our ‘‘ain fireside” was the best place of all, 
we returned to town last week, That never-to-be-forgotten 
pouring Tuesday must have robbed the most sanguine of all 
hope. For days the railway approaches were crowded with 
returning travellers and their luggage, all more or less 
afflicted with catarrh, which had distributed itself with an 
impartiality worthy of a better cause. To me there is 
always something inexpressibly refreshing in the re-awakening 
of London after the lethargy of September. I am glad 
to say we are turning the corner of the dull season, and I 
shall once more be able to keep you regularly supplied 
with news from Babylon. 

The first of the private views came off at the New Gallery. 
Although the “Arts and Crafts” Exhibition drew a large and 
representative company it could not be termed a fashionable 
function, and there was not the usual display of pretty frocks 
which one looks for on these occasions. There was a 
Bohemian look about the company, and tall hats were 
conspicuous by their absence. Mr. Walter Crane, President 
of the Exhibition, contributes some exquisite wall papers, 
and Mr. William Morris some Arras tapestry, which I think 
would just suit your library at Trafford. The wrought iron, 
copper and brass work is, to say the least of it, alluring, but 
en revanche the tiles are execrable. The ultimate destina- 
tion of Professor Holliday’s Mosaic reredos is Philadelphia, 
meantime it stands in the darkest part of the whole building 
completely overshadowed by the gallery. This latest 
presentation of “The Last Supper,” you will remember 
having seen at Hampstead, on the occasion of Mrs. Holliday’s 
garden party, when the leading Liberals of London were 
invited “to meet Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone” and inspect the 
reredos. Mr. Burne-Jones’s frescoes are very unequal in 
execution, the “Circle of Angels” being, in my humble 
estimation, superior to his “St. Michael.” At the risk of 
being writ down a Goth, I am going to confess that I am 
not yet sufficiently a worshipper of the Beautiful (with a big 
B) to be perfectly competent to judge Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
works—indeed, there are moments when I am inclined to 
endorse Mr. Lucy’s opinion “ that a mutton chop in the 


earlier stages of consumption is a more edifying sight than a 
young woman in the /a/ter stages.” Mr. Gladstone considers 
him one of the first of living painters, and Mr. Balfour buys 
pany of his pictures. On this one point political extremes 
meet ! 

The long-looked for first night of the Savoy has come and 
gone, and the cloud of mystery which hung over the new 
opera and its title has at last been lifted. If there be any- 
thing in the theory that we were originally of spherical shape, 
and having been chopped in two by an adverse fate, one-half 
the world is looking for its other half, and is only perfect 
when they have met, it is very certain that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has found his corresponding moiety in Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert, for they fall into each other’s moods with the most 
astounding facility. 

Artemus Ward laid it down as a golden rule that it is 
unwise to “ever prophecy unless you know.” Well, I think 
I may safely foretell a long and successful run for the 
“Yeomen of the Guard,” and I hear that, already, every 
seat is booked for its first production at the Casino, in New 
York. It is replete with pretty music, pretty gowns (although 
inexpensive), and when I tell you that Geraldine Ulmar, 
Jessie Bond, and Rosina Brandram divide the roles, I need 
not add—pretty girls. Mr. George Grossmith has an excellent 
part, but not enough todo. Having throughout the holiday 
season figured on the bookstalls as a “Society Clown” of 
the nineteenth century, he now appears before us 
as a Shakspere-Gilbertian jester of the sixteenth, and 
thoroughly well he acquits himself of the impersonation. 
Mr. Rutland Barrington, for the first time in eleven years, was 
among the audience. You know he has left the D’Oyley 
Carte’s, and is to open the St. James’s Theatre on the 11th 
inst. with the “Dean’s Daughter.” Miss Fortescue, in an 
admirable gown, and as pretty as ever, from her place in the 
auditorium, viewed the scenes of her former triumphs with 
a well-satisfied smile, and during the one interval allowed 
talked impartially with Mr. Montague Williams, or Mr. 
George Lewis, Lord Londesborough, Baron Alfred de Roths- 
child, and others. The stalls fairly bristled with severe and 
long-haired musical critics. Sir Arthur Sullivan looked pale 
and ill, but conducted his orchestra in masterly style. 

The re-opening of the Medical Schools of St. Mary’s 
Hospital was made the occasion of a large and brilliant 
gathering. I think nearly all the medicos in London with - 
“ their sisters, and their cousins, and their aunts,” were 
present, and the crush was terrific. A feast of music was 
served up to us with every sauce, “ Banjos @ /a Tilley ;” 
“Dan Godfrey sauce orchestre;” and “ Macédoine de Glees, 
@ la Plater,” indeed, every musical taste was generously 
catered for. That, however, which attracted most attention 
was an exhibition of phonographs in the boardroom, with 
Colonel Gourand acting as showman, when some experi- 
ments were successfully tried. It is satisfactory to hear that 
the latest phonographs which he has received from Mr. 
Edison are even more perfected than the former specimens, 
and the reproduced human voice is now loud enough to be 
heard at a considerable distance from the instrument. 

I was present at the first performance of the Russian 
National Opera Company. Having first of all praised the 
orchestration, which is certainly very fine, and the singing of 
Mr. Vinogradoff, which is excellent, I am bound to 
admit that while nénety-six hands operated on ‘twenty-four 
Brinsmead pianofortes it seemed as though Pandemonium 
had broken loose. _I think you will more readly understand 
what it was like if you have ever lived in the house next to a 
large ladies’ school, in the height of the term, when every 
piano is in requisition at one and the same moment. Well, 
the Albert Hall performance is an intensely exaggerated case 
of this description. 

Having all my life long eschewed the study of murders, 
I have taken up the Whitechapel tragedies with the most 
morbid interest. I hope it is the work of a maniac, for that 
such a fiend as would commit these atrocities while sane 
should exist would disgrace our civilisation. If the outcome 
of allthis anxiety cause floods of light to shine in the darkest 
corners, and floods of water to cleanse these slums, it wiil 
not have come in vain. I am sure we never before realised 
the actual depths of poverty to which these unhappy people 
are sunk. Could not some of our good Liberal women form 
a league to lend a helping hand to our poorer sisters in the 
East End? It is in the very heart of these slums that the 
London Hospital is situated. Here Mrs. Gladstone spends 
the better part of every Monday, when she is in town, 
selecting suitable patients for her Convalescent Home at 
Woodford, talking to the poor and sick around her, and 
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che-ring them w'th her sunny smile. 
accompanied by Lady Frederick Cavendish or another 
friend. ‘hey go by train or omnibus in the most unassuming 
manner, and are never molested. 

The election of our County Councilmen is now occupying 
much attention, but the appointment of suitable School 
Board guardians is more eminently a womanly question. It 
is a matter on which widow and spinster householders have 
the privilege of voting, and justly ; for I think we may claim 


that the education of the young is essentially notre affaire. | 


By the way, this reminds me that all the Unionist and Tory 
press have suddenly recognised the very keen and just 
powers of observation of M. Pascal Grousset, who, in a series 
of articles in Ze Zemps, signed “ Philippe Daryl,” has paid 
such a flattering tribute to our system of education and sport 
for boys. Surely his articles on the Irish question, founded 
on personal observation during a stay in Ireland, were quite 
as clever and important. They, however, were passed over 
with scant notice. Need I explain that his solution of the 
Home Rule problem is identical with that of the Nationalist 
party! If this reflection give you the impression that femi- 
nine spite is not quite eliminated from my composition, 
make, [ pray you, allowances for one who feels strongly the 
injustices from which poor Ireland is suffering 

Reading Mr. Balfour’s recent speech, and his statements 
about Mr. Mandeville, I felt inclined to quote a passage in 
Bolingbroke’s clever and pungent preface to his ‘‘ Dissertation 
on Parties.” He says to Sir Robert Walpole: “If I have 
pressed you a little warnily, yet have I done it with that 
decency that every gentleman owes to another—at least to 
himself.” Can Mr. Balfour say as much ? 

A hmb of the law assures me that all preparations in the 
matter of the Parnell Commission are going merrily with 
our side ; that Mr. George Lewis is very sanguine as to the 
results, and receives long daily visits from Mr. Parnell; that 
the Zimes will have great difficulty in removing the bad 
impression made at the preliminary inquiry ; and that the 
Commission, unless it ends in smoke, will end as all good 
Liberals wish and expect it to end. 

Mr. Justice Day is still at Eastbourne—so, as Punch says, 
we may hope for a “lovely Day ” when the time comes. 

Can I execute any commissions for you in town? The 
shops are very tempting, and the best thing after shopping 
for one’s-self is shopping for another. Almost every colour 
‘will be worn, and, so far, the Diérectoire style prevails ; but 
steels, and any but the most diminutive of so-called “ im- 
provers” are ahsolutely vetoed by all the leading dressmakers, 
the rest of the necessary fulness being produced by the 
draperies, which are distributed in large pleats at the back. 
If you ask me, [ will tell you more about “ chiffons ” in my 
next letter, but to-day my mind is absorbed by more serious 
subjects. 

I am apprised by our secretary that my presence 
is required at the first meeting of this session of the 
executive committee of that branch of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation to which I have the honour to 
belong, to discuss our programme of work for the winter (of 
which more anon), and as I am expected to do my duty on 
the executive committee of the School Board election, I beg 
you to forgive all the shortcomings and discrepancies in the 
correspondence of 

Yours very affectionately, 


ConsTANCE. 


WOMEN AS POOR-LAW GUARDIANS. 


AN important meeting, under the auspices of the Society 
for Promoting the Return of Women as Poor-law Guardians, 
was held in the Mayor’s Parlour of the Manchester Town 
Hall, on Tuesday, the 9th of October, the Mayor (Sir J. 
J. Harwood) presiding. There was a large attendance, 
consisting mostly of ladies. Letters were read, regretting 
their inability to attend, from the Dean of Manchester (Dr. 
Oakley), Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, M.P., the Bishop 
of Salford, and others. 

Miss Twining (Kensington Board of Guardians) gave an 
account of the progress of the movement, and described 
the work women could do in connection with Poor-law 
Unions. She stated that at the present tine there were 
64 women acting as guardians thoughout the United King- 
dom, but that the proportion in the North of England was 
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Sometimes she ts infinitesimally small. Twenty-five years ago, at the Church 


Congress in Manchester, she had a paper read on this 
subject. Even as early as 1858, at the meetings of the 
British Association in Liverpool (Lord John Russell pre- 
siding), she read a paper on the subject of: Workhouses. 
This was the time when Mrs. Thompson published two very 
valuable lectures upon ‘‘Women’s Work.” In 1864 the 
House of Commons appointed a select committee to 
consider the subject of Poor-law Guardians, when repre- 
sentations were made to them in favour of the election of 
women. In 1875 the first lady was elected on the Kensing- 
ton Board of Guardians. At the present time four members 
of the Kensington Board are women. Four-fifths of our 
paupers were women and children, and that was one argu- 
ment in favour of women guardians ; also, a large proportion 
of the males were sick and aged There were over 
30,000 children in the workhouse schools. The 
speaker then went into some amusing details, of a 
domestic nature, which came up for decision at the meetings 
of guardians, and which she considered it was better that 
women should deal with. Imagine, said Miss ‘Twining, 
gentlemen guardians deliberating for half an hour as to what 
kind of marking ink should be used in the workhouses. The 
women guardians at Kensington were appointed to inspect 
the workhouse laundry and discharge other similar duties 
which do not legitimately fall within the province of gentle- 
men’s work. The speaker also dealt with the subject. of 
clothing for the women inmates of our workhouses, and 
insisted that the matron should be subject to the inspection 
of women. She urged lady candidates not to be afraid of 
coming out at the bottom of the poll. The society which she 
represented was now urging the Local Government Board to 
employ more women. Miss Twining also urged the import- 
ance of employing women poor-law inspectors, to look over 
schools, hospitals, and so on, and concluded by moving a 
resolution affirming that the duties belonging to guardians 
of the poor, involving the care of women and children and of 
sick and aged people, were such as to require the co-opera- 
tion of suitably qualified women as members of these boards. 

Mr. H. H. Howarth, M.P., having seconded the resolu- 
tion it was duly carried. ... . . , 

Miss Biccs (secretary of the Society for Promoting the 
Election of Women as Poor-law Guardians) then moved a 
resolution appointing a committee, with Mr. V. K. Armitage, 
J.P., as hon. treasurer, and Miss Margaret Ashton as hon. 
secretary, with the object of finding suitable women as 
candidates for guardians. In the course of her speech 
Miss Biggs urged the people of the North to take 
up this movement with spirit. She instanced the case 
of a Board of Guardians who spent one whole 
morning debating the very simple question whether the 
women’s dresses were to be fastened with buttons or hooks 
and eyes. (Laughter.) After a good deal of consultation 
they decided in favour of hooks and eyes as being a fraction 
cheaper, and then the dressmaker put button holes on them. 
She trusted that women with a good practical knowledge of 
housekeeping would be induced to come forward as candidates 
for the post of guardian in and around Manchester. The 
little difficulty as to the necessary qualification was easily 
overcome. It was not necessary that the candidates should 
be wealthy. In London there was a woman guardian who 
was a shopkeeper, and who wasa great authority on questions 
of economical management. She found that the board for 
which she was elected had heen paying 83d. per yard for 
calico which was worn out two months after it was made up. 
Another instance was that of a board of guardiins who 
ordered 150 yards of calico in order to make one apron. 
It was, however, necessary that women guardians should 
vote, although they did not often speak, and that they 
should have tact, leisure, and good health, and, what was 
even more important, the sympathy necessary for the care of 
the poor. 

The resolution having been duly seconded was then 
passed with enthusiasm, and the proceedings shortly after- 
wards terminated with a vote of thanks to the Mayor. 


a 


The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
states that the members of many of the Metropolitan Con- 
servative Working Men’s Clubs are, with difficulty, restrained 
from sending to the Government resolutions ing the 
“promotion” of the Home Secretary, Mr. Matthews. A 
healthy sign, surely ! 
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| THE ‘‘ WRISTOCRAT.” 
| DawDawase —- 
| Invaluable to| A new and convenient way of carrying — 


small parcels, handkerchief, bag, purse, 


‘ladies _ travelli 
iii &c., leaving the hands free. Very handy 


fe shopping. for ladies using a muff or carrying an 
umbrella. 
“A most useful 1/3, 1/9 
invention, and I _ 7 and 2/3, 
—— post free 


should feel quite Ly 

Favourably noticed by the Lady's Pic 
torial, The Queen, Court Journal, Family 
Herald, Figaro, &c., &c. 


6 Sh i d . 6 . east . 
ai Shee and pat ee indeutier Bind Jost without my 


an’ you would be showing more 5 
respect for your own windows if you had the | ¢ Wristo’ now.” 
same.” 


SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS AND HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


J. ROBERTSHAW, ‘6 Climax” Works, Rochdale Rd., Manchester. SEBR & CO., 90, Stocks Street, Manchester. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the future insertion of General Advertisements, relating 
to SITUATIONS VACANT, or WANTED, &c., in the “WOMEN’S GAZETTE 
AND WEEKLY NEWS.” Application should be made to the MANnacER, at the 
Manchester Office. 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS 
willing to act as Agents for the “WOMEN’S GAZETTE AND WEEKLY NEWS” 


should send their names, &c., for publication to the MANaGER, at the Manchester 
Office. | 


‘©You put on a heap of style, Mrs. Murphy, 
with your indy-rubber window blinds.” 


EDITED BY MRS. G. S. REANEY. 


Nearly ready, price 1s. 6d., Illuminated Cover ; Cloth Lettered 2s. 


The MOTHERS ANNUAL 


Being the Yearly Volume of the “ Mothers’ Friend.” 


WORKS BY Mrs. G. S. REANEY. 


I 


JUST IN TIME ; or, Howard Olarion’s Rescue. Handsomely bound in cloth ; gilt edges; price 3s. 6d. 


“Mra. Reaney has established for herself a quite exceptional position in one great department of the work of social reform, both as a 
worker and a writer. ‘Juet in Time’ is an excellent story, gracefully told, true to life, and full of practical sugyestiveness.”— Leeds Mercury. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
DAISY SNOWFLAKE'S SECRET. A Story of English Home Life. Cloth, gilt edges; price 3s. 6d. 
“ Winning in style, pure and earnest in tone, and of comm wding interest.” — Daily Review. 
IIL. 
OUR DAUGHTERS ; Their Lives Here and Hereafter. Cheap Edition, nicely bound in cloth, Is. 6d. 
“A thoroughly wise and helpful book.” —Christian, 
IV. . 
MORNING THOUGHTS FOR OUR DAUGHTERS. Seventh Thousand. F'cap 8vo, cloth ; price 1s, 6d. 
V. 
OUR BROTHERS AND SONS. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth ; price 3s. 6d. 
“One of her best books, written in excellent English, and with a racy, earnest pen.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


Mrs. REANEY’S SIXPENNY SERIES. —Tastefully bound in cloth. 


UNSPOKEN ADDRESSES. | CHIPPINGS. 
NUMBER FOUR, AND OTHER STORIES. NOT ALONE IN THE WORLD. 


“ Good little books iu Mra. Reaney’s very best style. We hope they will sell by hundreds of thousands.”—Sword and Trowel. 
“Written with all the author's well-known sweetness and persuasiveness of style."— The Outlook. 
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Fry sCocoa 
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PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme solubility, 
and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


SOLUBLE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 


BABA MAA RAB AAA LEAL SMO A ha A RAR OO Rt te 


HALF A TEA-SPOONFUL IS SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


Sir C. A. Camerox, M.D., President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ireland, &c.—“I have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for 
tea for young persons.” 


J. Wysrants OLpHErts, M.D.—‘'I find it the most agreeable 
beverage of the kind I have ever tasted, delicious both in flavour 
and odour, most wholesome and easy of digestion.” 


Dr. N. C. Warts, Coroner for the City of Dublin.—“ There 
are innumerable varieties of Cocoa, but to my mind incomparably 
the best is ‘Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa.’ I have been using it 
myself for some time with manifest advantage.” 


W. H. R. Stantey, M.D.—"I consider it a very rich delicious 
Cocoa. It is highly Concentrated, and therefore economical as a 


family food.” It is the par excellence for children, and*gives no 


trouble in making,” 
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88 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SYDNEY, N.S.W., 


MAKERS TO THE QUEEN & PRINCE OF WALES. 
= Be careful to ask for “Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
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